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Weeding The Book Collection 
by 
MRS. JANE B. HOBSON 
Executive Secretary 


Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, Vermont 


public library serves its community adequately only if it provides 

attractive and readable books that are of vital interest to the people 
of the community. Books that are dirty, falling apart, or out-dated do not 
serve the needs of any borrower. In fact, such books discourage borrowers 
and therefore should be discarded. Books that are drab, loose in the binding, 
with torn pages, or yellow with age should be removed from the shelves. 
Technical books are out-of-date in ten years or less unless basic historical 
information has been included. Books that have not circulated for five years 
or more should be discarded unless they are basic books of historical or 
classical value. Discarding unattractive and useless books is necessary in order 
to make room for new, attractive books and to keep the library inviting. The 
value of any public library depends upon the quality of its books rather than 
upon the number of books in the collection. 

At least once a year the entire book collection should be weeded. If the 
library collection is alive and vital for the community approximately the same 
number of books will be discarded as new books added. Standards indicate 
that this will average at least 5% of the total collection. 


The weeding of the library collection and the selection of books to add to 
the collection are inseparable processes and so should receive the same con- 
tinuous attention. When weeding old books or selecting new books, the 
librarian should consider the other books in her library on that subject and 
the recency of their publication. Consideration should then be given to the 
books available from other sources—other public libraries, special libraries, 
and the state library resources. Vermont and New Hampshire public librarians 


have bookmobile services and should consider those resources available to 
them. 


The state library extension agency staff is available to give guidance in 
weeding the library and in consulting standard lists that indicate books of 
lasting value in the various subject areas. Not only is professional guidance 
important, but also the use of standard lists. A few of these are THE BOOK- 
LIST; FICTION CATALOG; C. M. Winchell, GUIDE TO REFERENCE 
BOOKS; and STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. These 
lists include new editions of standard titles as well as new books to replace 
out-dated information. The state library should be consulted for guidance 
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when discarding historical material and documents. It can also advise about 
local authorities on rare books and about antiquarian book dealers in the area, 

If possible, the librarian should check books as they are returned by bor- 
rowers, to put aside those that should be discarded. The library can be kept 
attractive for borrowers if continuous checking can be done to care for books 
that need mending, cleaning, rebinding, or discarding. Specific information 
and help with the problems of mending, cleaning or rebinding is available 
from professional literature, workshops and your state library agency. Final 
decisions regarding books to be discarded can be made with the help of book 
committee members, trustees, and local citizens well-informed about books on 
various subjects, and, again, the state library agency. 


When books are discarded, the shelf list should be so marked, catalog 


cards removed if it is the last copy. The librarian should keep a record of the 


number of books discarded as well as the number of books added to the collec- 
tion. Discarded books may be sold for old paper or disposed of according to 
the most convenient local means. 

The public library of today should be bright and inviting with new, attrac- 
tive books to meet the needs and interests of all the people in the community. 


This can be possible only if constant weeding is done along with intelligent 
book selection. 





Weeding The Children’s Collection 


by 
SIRI M. ANDREWS 
Librarian 


Concord Public Library, Concord, New Hampshire 


eeding a book collection, whether children’s or adult, is interesting and 

fun. There may even be a nostalgic pleasure in going over a lot of old 
books, finding old favorites not now read or out of date, or even old favorites 
which are still being read by children. But certainly a sentimental affection 
for old books is no reason for keeping them on the shelves if they are no 
longer used. They distract attention from the books of more modern appeal, 
and leave the shelves looking dull and uninteresting to our prospective young 
readers. 


The first step in weeding should be the discarding of all worn-out copies. 
Whether good or bad in content, all such books should be taken off the 
shelves, shelf list and catalog cards removed, and the books disposed of. 
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(How? That is another problem. Burn them or sell them for old paper, but 
do something to prevent their getting back on either home or library shelves. 
Books should be expendable.) This may leave the shelves looking rather bare, 
but much fresher looking and much more inviting. 

The first discarding is probably not quite so easily done. There will be 
borderline books which are not in good condition but still not sufficiently bad 
to be discarded. These should be taken off the shelves and temporarily placed 
in a workroom for further consideration. 

Having now a collection of books which are in good condition on the 
shelves, you should check the content of the books. This can best be done by 
checking each title against a good booklist. 

THE CHILDREN’S CATALOG, and its supplements, is the most com- 
prehensive list of recommended books and is a safe guide to books to be kept. 
THE NEW READING LIST FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (Diocesan 
School Office, 153 Ash Street, Manchester, N. H.) is invaluable for these 
schools but also useful for any general collection. Both may be borrowed from 
the N. H. State Library or Vermont Library Commission. ADVENTURING 
WITH BOOKS, for elementary schools, and YOUR READING, for junior 
high schools, are published by the National Council of Teachers of English 
(211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill.) at a reasonable price, and are very reliable. 

There are also several fine books about children’s reading which contain 
good basic lists, the very books we most want in a children’s collection. Some 
of these are Nancy Larrick’s A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
READING, FIRST EXPERIENCES WITH LITERATURE by Alice 
Dalgliesh, READING WITH CHILDREN by Anne Eaton, BEQUEST OF 
WINGS by Annis Duff, or THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING by Vermont’s 
own Phyllis Fenner. 


After one or more of these book selection aids has been acquired, the next 
step would be to go over the books on the shelves by class or type, checking 
every title on the shelves with the titles recommended in one of these lists, 
starting perhaps with picture books, although the starting point is not too 
important. When the book is found in the list, return it to the shelves to keep. 
When all picture books, for instance, have been checked against all lists 
available, there may still be a residue of books not found. These should be 
taken off the shelves for the time being, for further consideration on other 
grounds. 

Your picture book collection now consists of recommended books in good 
condition. The first step has been taken toward a good book collection. 

The same procedure should be followed for easy reading books; fiction, 
which will probably be the biggest group; and then non-fiction according to 
class. All this will take more time than the description of the process! But it 
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is fundamental and should not be rushed. As books which have been in cir. 
culation are returned, they should be shelved behind the scenes somewhere 
until the same process of checking can be followed. 


Let us return now to the books which were in good physical condition but 
not listed in any recommended list. Books written or illustrated by local 
writers or artists (including state or even New England people) should usually 
be kept in any collection. And when it comes to non-fiction, material of local 
interest should be retained, especially in history, description, geography, 
nature, 7f these books are up-to-date and accurate. Possible other exceptions 
might be books by certain authors who are recommended although this par- 
ticular title is not. Perhaps you have an earlier book which is now out of 
print and therefore not included in recent booklists. Such books, it would 
seem, should be retained. 


Having now kept only books in good condition, recommended in good 
book lists, or books of local interest, what will you do with the books in poor 
physical condition which you have temporarily set aside? All these should 
be checked with the recommended book lists. If they are listed there, or are 
of local interest, mend or rebind them for the permanent collection. Books 
should not be rebound, however, unless they are titles which would be replaced 


if discarded. If not recommended, discard immediately and remove shelf and 
catalog cards. 


Books which are in good physical condition but not listed in any of the 
recommended catalogs should be discarded, generally speaking. Books should 
not be retained merely because they were gifts or were popular a generation 
or two ago. Old books which still have an appeal and value to present-day 
children will be listed; others probably have no place in a carefully selected 
library collection. These same general rules would apply to different editions 
of books as well as to individual titles. 


It is a temptation not to go on about building up the collection, after dis- 
carding has established a good collection to start with. I can resist it only 
to the extent of suggesting the already well-used lists for additions to the 
collection (all the double-starred books in the CHILDREN’S CATALOG, 
for instance), and then following lists of such new books as those reviewed 
in the ALA BOOKLIST and the HORN BOOK, NORTH COUNTRY 
LIBRARIES, and books recommended in the New Hampshire and Vermont 
state agency bulletins. 


Weeding can indeed be fun, but even if it weren’t, satisfaction in the result 
is reward enough. Your readers will bless you. 














Weeding and Rare Books 
by 
MARCUS A. McCORISON 
Chief, Rare Books Department 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


he following brief discussion does not go into the philosophy of weeding 
T rare books. Each library must determine for itself what type of material 
it should collect. Rare books demand more expensive care and handling but it 
seems unwarranted to state that none but the largest and wealthiest libraries 
shall have rare books. However, if a small library decides to keep rarities, it 
should realize that it has a responsibility to care for the books, to protect 
them from disintegration due to improper housing conditions and from the 
unconscious carelessness of the average reader. It should also realize that if 
it holds very rare books, scholars need access to them and if the library’s 
hours prohibit proper use of its rarities, perhaps they belong elsewhere. 


In the area of New Hampshire or Vermont history, weeding must be done 
with caution. If the collection is already well developed along a state-wide 
basis, it seems illogical to discard non-local items. On the other hand, if the 
collection is largely local, it appears unwise to expand it, except to include 
standard works on the state. In any case, local items should be kept in 
duplicate. 


It is hoped that the following paragraphs will give the reader some idea 
of the problems in weeding in relation to rare books. 


To begin with, it would be well to define what is meant by the term “rare 
book.” In the commonly accepted sense of “rare book,” collectible would be 
a more accurate adjective. The meaning of book should be expanded to in- 
clude any bibliographical item. Using the term, then, “collectible book,” we 
mean that to be such, a book must be an important book because of its sub- 
ject, or author, or printer, or time and/or place of printing, or illustrations, 
or provenance, or binding. Further, to be monetarily valuable, the “collectible 
book” must be desirable to someone, its price depending upon its edition, its 
condition and its scarcity. 


In the matter of edition, there is no concise general aid for the amateur 
and nothing will take the place of an intimate knowledge of books and the 
bibliographical guides to them. Condition is a more manageable subject for 
it should be easy to remember that a pristine copy will command a top price. 
A book is undesirable if it is lacking a title page or some of its illustrations, 
has a loose or shabby binding, torn or dirty pages, library markings, or “John 
Doe’s” signature upon the title page. On the other hand, if the book is very 
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important and very scarce, condition becomes a less vital factor in the pricing 
of the book. The scarcity of a book will often affect its price. The following 
hypothetical examples will show how scarcity may operate on the cost of 
books. Let us assume that ten copies of a poem by a famous poet were first 
printed by an amateur printer. There are many collectors and libraries who 
desire this particular printing and its price may rise to $100 or more. How- 
ever, in another case, an oration of a local preacher at the dedication of a 
local library was printed in an edition of fifty copies at the town newspaper 
office. Who wants a copy? The price may reach $3 after a hundred years, 
In a different situation, a standard work of history is now out of print but 
as it is still a useful and important book, there is a small but steady demand 
for the book. The resulting price may be $10-$15. These examples should 
demonstrate that the scarcity of a book does not necessarily drive the price 
of a book up. What drives the price of the book to a high level is first of all 
the importance of the book. An aid in pricing books is the set entitled, 
AMERICAN BOOK PRICES CURRENT, published since 1895 to give the 
amounts of winning bids for books at auctions. While the set must be used 
with caution because condition and the “temper” of the auction cannot always 
be described, the prices recorded therein are useful as indications of the value 
of a book. 


The problem of the subject matter of collectible books is a difficult one. 
There is a booksellers’ maxim that any book (in decent condition) on any 
subject can be sold. This is probably true, for there is an infinite variety of 
interests among book collectors. However, the fact that someone may buy 
any given book does not mean that it has a value of over 75 cents. To deter- 
mine what books on a particular subject are relatively valuable, one must 
have an extensive knowledge of the field and its bibliography. 


It is likely that the most fruitful field for the book buyer in New England 
libraries is in the area of Americana. This subject matter is, as the reader can 
readily imagine, a large one and includes anything relating to the history of 
the United States. Particularly in demand are books on the opening of the 
West, the Civil War and the earlier periods of our history. In the matter of 
regional history, books of local, county and state importance (however, not 
school books) are always in demand as are the publications of the historical 
societies and regional periodicals such as the GRANITE MONTHLY or 
VERMONT LIFE. 


Books of travel and description are salable as are personal narratives such 
as Indian captivity tales. Maps, particularly the older ones, are in demand. 
The local, county and state maps and atlases can always find a ready buyer 
and manuscript maps are even more desirable. 
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The printed production of a locality, especially that of the days before 
mechanization, is frequently of interest and should be watched for. The period 
of interest in a book or pamphlet merely because it was printed in a particular 
place is a variable thing. The collector of imprints is usually interested in 
the work of the earlier hand printers, when printing was still a personal 
process. 


It is impossible to list all the possibilities of interesting types of books. 
There are books of value because of their fine illustrations, or because of the 
fame of a former owner who inscribed his name on the title page and so on. 
Probably as good a help as any in the game of spotting books with a value of 
more than $1.00 is Edward L. Sterne’s IS MY OLD BOOK VALUABLE? 
This booklet is available from the author at 2949 Balboa Street, San Fran- 
cisco 21, California. 


The New Hampshire State Library has an outline of a more extensive 
discussion of the problem of weeding and rare books which will be mailed to 
those requesting it. 





Weeding Legal Material 


M“’ local libraries have legal publications which have been received in 
a general distribution from the state to all town libraries, or as gifts 
from individuals. In most town libraries these court reports, session laws, 
compiled statutes and legislative journals are little used and could logically 
be weeded from the collection. The court reports—New Hampshire Reports, 
Vermont Reports, and similar publications of other states—should not be 
discarded, since there is always a demand for them by law libraries and 
lawyers. In New Hampshire there is a law which encourages local libraries 
to return N. H. Reports to the State Library. Annual or biennial session laws 
of N. H. are of little value unless more than 75 years old, but if older than 
that, become increasingly valuable in proportion to age. The same may be 
said of the Journals of the New Hampshire Senate and House. None of the 
compiled statutes of New Hampshire from 1842 to date are particularly 
scarce. (These compilations include the “Revised Statutes,’ ‘Compiled 
Laws,” “General Laws,” “Public Statutes,” etc.) Law periodicals may have 
value. In general, old law textbooks or treatises have no value and may be 
discarded. However, if in doubt, or if the publications are more than 100 
years old, your state library will be glad to look the items over. 


P.A.H. 











Parable: How One Librarian Solved 
Her Problem 


(From Show-Me Libraries—January 1956 issue) 


Her library was too small. Just not enough room for the books and space 
for readers, especially children. 


“T must get the board to authorize the purchase of more shelves. But where 
will I put them? We need a larger place.” 


On her way home she stopped at the variety store to buy some thumb 
tacks for her bulletin board display. The sales girl took an awfully long time. 

“T know we have thumb tacks, and they should be here, but we have so 
much junk around here.” 

“Junk is right,” the librarian thought. “I don’t see how they ever find 
anything, and it certainly looks junky at that.” 

“Never mind,” the librarian said, “if you find them, I can stop tomorrow.” 
But she thought, “I know another store where I can get them quickly.” 

Next, she stopped at the auto supply shop for a plastic cover to keep frost 
from the windshield of her car. She described what she had in mind. 

“Yes, I know what you mean, and our company has them, but we have 
had very few calls for them. I can have one for you by Monday. I'll just 
drop a card to our warehouse in Kansas City. You see, we have such a small 
space here that we can only keep those items which are in general use.” 

“That’s interesting. Do you often have to send to Kansas City for items?” 

“Only occasionally, because we carry what is usually in demand.” 

Then suddenly she thought about her library. She blushed when she was 
forced to admit it was more like the variety store. 

“T’ll bet the auto shop has the most business. And why not? I could borrow 
those occasionally used books from the State Library. Of course, we have 
very little money for postage. But the new shelves would cost so much more 
than the occasional postage. For the money we would spend for shelves we 
could buy more new books which are in constant demand. But, I do hate to 
dispose of so many of our books.” 

Then, she made up her mind. 


“Tl write the State Library for that bulletin on ‘Weeding the Library’ 
and suggestions on what kind of books to keep and what to discard. After all, 
it isn’t good business to have a library with so many books which no one 
ever reads.” 

It took initiative and work, but when the board came in for their next 
meeting the surprise on their faces would have been funny if she had not 
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been quaking in her boots with fear of what they might say about the old 
books that were gone. As a safeguard she had carefully stored the old books. 

“What have you done?” asked the president. 

“Qh, just cleaned house a bit,” she said. 

“Well, looks nice, more as if one could find what might be needed. I con- 
gratulate you on the great improvement in the looks of the library.” 

Then she explained about borrowing books only infrequently needed. 


“Sounds sensible,” they said. ‘““We certainly have no objection to running 
a library in a businesslike manner.” 





Vermont Library News 


TWO VERMONT LIBRARIANS HONORED 


Mrs. Muriel G. Thomas, Librarian of the Rockingham Free Library in 
Bellows Falls, has been listed several times in ‘“Who’s Who in the East.” 
She now has been honored by having her name included in the latest edition 
of “Who’s Who in American Women.” Mrs. Thomas, a graduate of Syracuse 
(N. Y.) School of Library Sciences, was named assistant librarian in 1936 
and librarian in 1947, She is past president of Vermont Library Association 
and past member of its executive board. She is a member of Pi Lambda 
Sigma, honorary library fraternity, of Kappa Kappa Gamma. Last Novem- 


ber she was appointed Executive Director of National Library Week in 
Vermont. 


Mrs. Ina Stevens has been Librarian of the Alden Speare Memorial Library 
in Chelsea for ten years. The library trustees made the occasion of her 70th 
birthday on February 10th an opportunity to express their appreciation. 
Open house was held in the afternoon and Mrs. Stevens was presented with 
roses, many gifts and cards from the trustees, her friends and the school 
children. Mrs. Stevens has done much to increase the library’s service to 
school children and townspeople alike. Through her efforts the library has 
developed one of the finest reference collections in the state. 


BRATTLEBORO 


This winter the Library was open for reading and reference on Sunday 
afternoons. Music and a fire in the reading room fireplace provided a pleasant 
background. No books were checked out but books could be returned. 








BOOK 


ADULT FICTION 


Mr. FRANK J. LILLIE 
Consultant for Special Services 


and 


Mrs. EstHER M. Swirt 
Assistant Regional Librarian 


Free Public Library Commission 
Montpelier, Vermont 


*Starred items recommended for 
young people. 


THE ELBOW OF THE SNAKE. Sarah 
Lockwood. Doubleday, $3.95. 


Twentieth century pioneering at the time 
of the early irrigation-reclamation projects 
in Idaho. This is home country for the 
author and she writes a fast-moving story 
about the people and the land she knows. 
Will be enjoyed by men as well as women. 


EXODUS. Leon Uris. Doubleday, $4.50. 


More pitiless examples of “man’s inhu- 
manity to man” would be hard to imagine 
than those found in this fictional treatment 
of the Jewish exodus from European coun- 
tries to their new homeland of Israel. 
Through the flashback technique 
the author of BATTLE CRY paints a 
shocking picture of Russian pogroms, con- 
centration camps in Nazi Germany, and 
the Warsaw ghetto. Characters are well- 
drawn but they play only a supporting 
role in this episodic tale. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SKY. 
Arthur C. Clarke. Harcourt, $3.95. 
Science fiction of today is well on its way 
to becoming the fact of tomorrow. Here, 
the author, a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, presents the reader with 
twenty-four competently told stories which, 
among other experiences, whirl him 
through space on the first manned satellites 
and carry him along on the first lunar 
exploration. With the possible exception of 
a couple of the stories the material could 
be used in a collection for young people. 
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TALE OF VALOR, A NOVEL OF THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 
Vardis Fisher. Doubleday, $4. 95. 


This historically accurate version colorfully 
re-creates the famous trek of the small 
band of adventurers, captained by Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, and aided 
by the remarkable Sacajawea, who started 
from St. Louis in 1804 under Government 
auspices to search out a land route to the 
Pacific and gather scientific information on 
the then almost unknown Far West. Their 
mission was accomplished, and therein lies 
the tale of valor: incredible hardships, 
rigors, dangers, surmounted by equally 
incredible endurance and courage. An ex- 
citing narrative, with some of the details 
perhaps too physical for the squeamish. 
The author has an extensive knowledge of 
Western Indians and personally retraced 
the 4000 miles of the original expedition in 
preparing this book. 


THE THORN OF ARIMATHEA. Frank 
G. Slaughter. Doubleday, $3.95. 


Always at his best with a Biblical theme, 
the author’s story of the Roman Centurion 
and Veronica of the Veil is one of his finest 
books. The story begins on the Jerusalem 
road two years after the death of Christ 
and ends in Druid-ruled Britannia. Pontius 
Pilate, Caligula and Cunobelinus all come 
alive for us. The love story is tender and 
moving; the faith of the early Christians 
inspiring; and the legend of the thorn 
bush lovely in the re-telling. 


TRUMPETS IN THE DAWN. Charles N. 
Heckelmann. Doubleday, $3.95. 


The U. S. Army’s campaigns against the 
Indians during the 1870’s, culminating in 
the annihilation of General Custer’s forces 
at Little Big Horn, form the background 
for this lively historical novel. Main char- 
acters through whom the plot unfolds are 
two of Custer’s young lieutenants and the 
daughter of an Army Major who becomes 
involved with both of them. Realistically 
described scenes of torture and other actions 
make this rather strong fare, primarily 
recommended for men. 














VICTORINE. Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Messner, $4.50. 


While a separate entity in itself, this book 
is actually a continuation of BLUE 
CAMELLIA. The author weaves her story 
of romance, mystery and charming elegance 
in southeast Louisiana. The characters have 
depth and the background of the rice grow- 
ing area is, as always, carefully done for 
fact and accuracy. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. Angela Thirkell. 
Knopf, $4.50. 


Barsetshire at its best is the setting for this 
newest Thirkell novel. Margot MacFadyen, 
whom we used to know as Admiral Phelps’s 
daughter, provides the central theme. All 
the old friends: the Beltons, “Wicks” Wick- 
ham, Rose Fairweather, and “Tubby” Fewl- 
ing weave together a quiet, pleasant story. 


*THE JOYFUL BEGGAR. Louis de Wohl. 
Lippincott, $3.95. 


This novel of the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi is as suitable for young adults as 
for older readers. The lives of Francis, the 
young Emperor Frederick, and Roger the 
Count of Vandria meet, mingle and alter 
the history of Europe in the early 1200’s. 
While not primarily a religious novel, there 
is great beauty and depth to the story. We 
see Francis not just as a man who talked 
to the flowers and birds but as a devout 
and humble follower of the Way. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


ANTIQUES: HOW TO IDENTIFY, BUY, 
SELL, REFINISH, AND CARE FOR 
THEM. Ann Kilborn Cole. David McKay 
Co., $4.95. 

An excellent basic book. Starting with the 
definition of what makes an antique and 
concluding with a list of frequently used 
terms, it covers most of the fundamentals 
for the beginner in antiques. Line drawings 
by Cynthia Rockmore are good as well as 
helpful. 


CHRONICLE OF A GENERATION. 
Raymond B. Fosdick. Harper, $4.50. 


Although classified as an autobiography, 
this well-written account by the brother 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick relegates 
the personal to the background, emphasiz- 
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ing rather the political and cultural] 
achievements of the past fifty years. Well 
qualified as an observer through long years 
of public service in such posts as New York 
City Commissioner of Accounts, Under- 
Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
and president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Mr. Fosdick presents fascinating 
portraits of many eminent personalities 
including Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Newton Baker, and General 
Pershing. 


*FAMOUS AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
Laura Benet. Dodd, Mead, $3.00. 


Latest in the long list of the Famous 
Bioghaphies For Young People series. In- 
tended for the 10-14 reading group, these 
brief biographies of fifteen men and two 
women are arranged chronologically accord- 
ing to the year of birth. The roster includes 
Mark Twain, Eugene Field, Booth Tark- 
ington, Ring Lardner, Robert Benchley, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, and Ogden Nash. 
With photographic supplement. The author 
has written a number of other biographies 
for young readers. 


*IT ALWAYS.WANTED TO BE SOME- 
BODY. Althea Gibson. Harper, $3.50. 
From Harlem hoodlum to top tennis star 
by thirty, the author has a real flair for 
writing and the book is as fast-moving as 
her tennis game. The book does not at- 
tempt to solve any race problems, or cure 
any segregation ills. The author just 
happened to have been born a Negro, and 
has solved for herself some of the attendant 
problems. The ones she can’t solve she has 
learned either to tolerate or avoid. Excellent 

for the young adult reader. 


I SAILED WITH RASMUSSEN. 
Freuchen. Messner, $3.95. 
The author does not claim this to be a 


Peter 


scholarly treatise about the famed explorer. 


It is rather an intimate account of their 
fourteen vears together in the land above 
the Arctic Circle. Both biography and 
autobiography, it is fascinating reading. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE HOME. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, Orpha Mae Thomas and 
Eleanor Clymer. Dodd, Mead, $5.00. 

Motion studies and work simplification 

procedures save labor and energy as well 








as money for industry. This newly revised 
book applies the same principles to the 
home. Special sections deal with the par- 
ticular problems of the chronically ill, the 
physically handicapped and the housewife 
with an outside job. Of interest to all 
homemakers and to many men as well. 


*MOUNTAINS IN THE SEA, The Story 
of the Gough Island Expedition. Martin 
Holdgate. St. Martin’s Press, $5.50. 


Gough Island is a remote volcanic dot in 
the South Atlantic positioned about forty 
degrees south, ten degrees west. Late in 
1955 an enthusiastic pioneering group of 
young Englishmen set out to make a 
scientific exploration of this island with 
the backing of various organizations which 
foster research. Their exciting discoveries, 
adventures and misadventures are here 
recounted by one of the expedition leaders. 
Numerous photographs, some in color, also 
maps. Foreword by H.R.H. Prince Philip. 


NOR SCRIPT NOR SHOES. John H. 
McGoey. Little, $4.00. 


The autobiography of a Canadian mission- 
ary priest. Lovingly raised in a happy, 
devout home, the author never doubted 
that he was destined to become a priest. 
He served in China throughout the war, 
and returned physically ruined. Now at 43, 
having survived cancer, heart attacks and 
extensive surgery, he ministers to a small 
parish in the Bahamas. This book will be 
a source of inspiration to readers of all 
faiths. 


PILGRIM PARSON, The Life of James 
Herbert Bainton (1867-1942). Roland 
H. Bainton. Nelson, $3.50. 

The author of the best-selling HERE I 
STAND has written a short biography 
(166 pages) of his father, descendant of a 
long line of Congregational ministers. Born 
and educated in England, the Rev. Bain- 
ton began his ministry in Ilkeston, 
subsequently being called to Canada and 
the United States. In none of his four 
pastorates did the congregation number 
over two hundred members, yet his forty- 
nine years of spiritual service were 
dedicated and fruitful. 
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REMEDIES AND RACKETS. James 
Cook. Norton, $3.75. 


As the book says: “In the patent medicine 
jungle it’s every man for himself,” but it 
need not be. The author has done a very 
comprehensive compilation of manufactur- 
ers, brands, and ingredients. The reliable 
remedies are covered, the quack nostrums 
debunked and the amazing price variations 
for standard ingredients discussed. This 
book should be of great value in all collec- 
tions. 


REWEAVE IT YOURSELF. Virginia 
Saunders. Van Nostrand, $4.95. 


For the first time here is authentic infor- 
mation with diagrams and photographs of 
the re-weaving techniques used in invisible 
fabric mending. These trade secrets have 
long been well-guarded by the experts. 
The author, herself an expert, carefully 
describes types of materials, kinds of 
weaves and precise methods for the differ- 
ent repairs. 


THE SEASONS OF AMERICA 
Eric Sloane. Wilfred Funk, $6.50. 


It’s good to come across a book with which 
one can forget momentarily the world’s 
harrowing problems and plunge into with 
a sort of joyful abandon. Such is the case 
with this thoroughly delightful volume 
wherein we are transported back to the 
rich and vigorous seasons of “yesteryear.” 
The parade of early customs and the illus- 
trations of implements used by our 
forebears should create nostalgic overtones 
in older readers. Four full color plates and 
many pen-and-ink sketches add greatly to 
the interest. 


SECRETS OF SELF-MASTERY; An 
Inspirational Guide to the Mastery of 
Life. Lowell Russell Ditzen, D.D. Holt, 
$3.50. 


Quotations such as “Faith is reason grown 
courageous” and “We will not masters be 
until we Master find” offer a key to the 
spine stiffening material to be found in this 
book by a Presbyterian minister. His help- 
ful suggestions as to the efficacy of quiet 
and solitude, faith, patience and self-exam- 
ination in dissipating fears and tensions 
should find a ready audience among those 
caught up in the accelerated pace of mod- 
ern living. 


PAST. 











*THIS IS ASTRONOMY. Lloyd Motz. 
Archer House, $3.95. 


As Professor of Astronomy at Columbia 
University and author of previous books 
on the subject, Dr. Motz is well qualified 
to produce this interesting, up-to-date 
introduction to the celestial science. Start- 
ing with the earth and ending up with 
extragalactic space, the scope of the study 
is broad indeed. Drawings, diagrams and 
photographs of heavenly objects serve to 
round out the text and help simplify a 
subject which, at best, always leaves this 
reviewer somewhat up in the air. 


WAR FISH. George Grider as told to 
Lydel Sims. Little, $4.00. 


One needs no vivid imagination to con- 
clude from the title that the subject of 
this book is submarine warfare. Captain 
Grider relates his experiences on five sub- 
marines in the Pacific theatre during World 
War II. As has been pointed out elsewhere, 
this end of the service was largely respon- 
sible for cutting off Japan’s oil supply, 
thereby rendering her industrial war 
machine impotent. Humor and excitement 
combine to make this a very readable 
account. 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS. Albert 
Wedemeyer. Holt, $6.00. 


General Wedemeyer pulls no punches in 
this estimate of World War II strategy and 
postwar dealings which have resulted in 
the critical situation now facing the world. 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt are the principal targets of his 
barbed comments but others are spared 
only to a lesser degree. Strong admiration 
is shown for Senator Robert Taft and the 
part which he played. The author’s activi- 
ties as a top military strategist and his 
missions to China and Korea provide the 
background for this provocative book. 


C. 


WEST OF THE INDUS. William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday, $5.00. 


In this, the last of the travel trilogy, the 
author, his wife, a friend, and an unreliable 
station wagon cover seven thousand miles 
in five Middle East countries. A keen ob- 
server and astute jurist, he brings back a 
wealth of information and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems which beset 
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our neighbors. Interesting for the more 
serious reader. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 
by 
Emit W. ALLEN, Jr. 


Assistant State Librarian 
N. H. State Library 


CATRINA AND THE CATS. Georgia 
Tufts. Lothrop, $2.75. 


Catrina lives in an old mansion surrounded 
by fifteen cats of every shape, size and 
description. Life naturally revolves around 
cats to such an extent that both dogwood 
trees and dogmatic opinions are forbidden. 
Imagine the shock to this orderly house- 
hold when someone leaves a puppy-dog on 
the doorstep! There is a very clever play 
on words by the fifteen-year-old author, 
and her illustrations are quite appealing. 


CHARLIE YUP AND HIS SNIP-SNAP 
BOYS. James Flora. Harcourt, $2.75. 


An hilarious and highly imaginative story 
of the adventures of Charlie Yup, who, 
naturally, answers “Yup” to most queries. 
Charlie creates his Snip-Snap Boys with 
the aid of scissors and colored paper. 
There’s Dabby Doo, Roundhead, Scooter- 
foot, and Beezer the Helicopter Horse. 
But there’s also mean and snickety Red 
Mike, who runs away with the Pumpy 
Greengrower, and who must be captured 
with the assistance of the Scribble Indians. 
Superior illustrations aid in making this 
one of the most lively books published 
recently. 


THE COOKING BOOK. Betty Miles, ill. 
by No Lowrey. Knopf, $2.75 lib. ed. 
Just the thing for very young homemakers 


who are already blase about mud pies. A 
practical, though no doubt somewhat mes- 


sy, guide to making such culinary delights 


as cinnamon toast, baked potatoes, jello, 
and toasted marshmallows. Each recipe 
amply illustrated by drawings showing all 
necessary steps. Ideal for tots as young as 
three. 


DO YOU SEE WHAT I SEE? Helen Bor- 
ten. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 


Lines—up and down, flat, slanted, zigzag, 
and curved; shapes—round, square, and 








pointed; colors—warm, timid, bold and 
sad. That is what this exciting book is all 
about. These three basic elements of visual 
composition are given an imaginative in- 
terpretation that should appeal to the child 
of sensitivity. Illustrations especially strik- 
ing and appropriate. 


JUST LIKE EVERYONE ELSE. Karla 
Kuskin. Harper, $2.25 lib. ed. 


Jonathan James appears to be just like 
everyone else, but is he? As we see him 
getting up in the morning, eating his break- 
fast, and putting on his cap and coat, he 
can easily be identified as no different from 
the little reader perusing this book. The 
surprise comes on the last page when Jon- 
athan suddenly flies off to school under 
his own power. An entertaining story by 
the author of ROAR AND MORE. 


THE LITTLE BEAR’S MOTHER. Carl 
Memling, ill. by Eugene Fern. Ariel, 
$2.75. 


Poor Teddy Bear never gets an opportunity 
to do the things bears ordinarily love to 
do—such as climbing trees and sleeping in 
caves. But this doesn’t really bother him 
as his little mother wakes him in the morn- 
ing, feeds him, plays with him, and, best 
of all, cuddles him. Enchanting portrayal 
that ought to appeal to youngsters who 
cherish their own Teddy, or “Baba,” as 
this reviewer’s son calls his. Very attractive 
illustrations. 


LITTLE BRUIN KEEPS HOUSE. Haaken 
Christensen. Abingdon, $1.75. 


A low-keyed but amusing Norwegian ani- 
mal tale, third in a series featuring Little 
Bruin. Here the latter and his friend, 
Michael the Fox, entertain Mother and 
Father Bruin at a _ tea-party. Skilfully 
translated by Siri Andrews, Concord (N. 
H.) Librarian, this story is colorfully 
illustrated by the author. 
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FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


CuHares D. Maurer, JR. 
Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


FIRST BOOK OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
Louis L. Snyder. FIRST BOOK OF 
WEST GERMANY. Norman Lobsens. 
Watts, $1.95 each. 


Broad and succinct treatment of timely 
subject matter, good format with many 
accompanying photographs or illustrations, 
and informality of writing style are fea- 
tures of the popular First Books. Mr. 
Snyder touches on the high points in 
Russia’s recent history, and depicts many 
phases of the life and culture of contem- 
porary Russia. Author Lobsenz, whose 
interest in West Germany was stimulated 
by his travels in that country, very briefly 
reviews its recent political history, going 
on to underscore its cultural heritage and 
the flavor of life there today. 


FRESHMAN FORWARD. C. P. Jackson 
and O. B. Jackson, Whittlesey House, 
$2.95. 

Character study of a junior high boy 

whose natural basketball ability and 

aggressiveness result in a starting berth 
for him on the high school varsity. Randy 

Hawley develops rapidly into the team’s 

playmaker and sparkplug, but encounters 

real difficulty when he attempts to gain 
greater control of himself and to mature. 

A good addition to this area of the sports 

shelf. 


RED EAGLE. Shannon Garst. Hastings 
House, $3.00. 


Physical achievement ranked high on the 
scale of an Indian boy’s values. It followed 
that Lame Foot’s deformity would loom 
especially large as a handicap when his 
health became weakened further by illness. 
Gray Owl encouraged him to make use of 
the strength of character of which the boy 
himself had not yet become aware, a trait 
which would eventually prove to be his 
ace in the hole. Eventually, Lame Foot 
set for himself a goal which even more 
rugged braves had not attained, that of 
capturing alive a mature eagle. 





rh 








SECRET OF SMUGGLER’S COVE. Mar- 
garet Leighton. Ariel Books, $2.75. 


Eleven year old Nancy spends her vacation 
at the beach with her aunt, where a friend 
introduces her to skin diving. Smuggler’s 
Cove is an appropriate setting for a mys- 
terv, and Nancy soon finds herself in the 
midst of some perplexing situations. Fol- 
lowing her rescue from the smugglers’ pit, 
pieces of a puzzle begin to fall into place. 


THAT BIG BROOZER. Benzell Graham. 
Morrow, $2.75. 


This story of a large part-boxer will have 
to be classified and placed on the fourth 
grade reading shelves. This will be to the 
loss of many adults. Broozer was a sociable 
if gauche creature who liked company, 
but human beings always seemed to be 
unwilling contestants in the games he 
wanted to play, such as racing (with 
pedestrians), snap-the-foot (with bicycle 
riders), and vociferating (with screaming 
women). Broozer took understandable 
pleasure and pride in displaying his perfect 
teeth to new acquaintances at close range, 
but these people seldom seemed to share 
his joy. Recommended to any reader of 
any age who has ever met a dog. 


THAT FIRST EASTER. Henry Denker. 
Crowell, $3.00 


Retelling of the Biblical story of Christ’s 
triumphant ride into Jerusalem, His trial 
and crucifixion following the other events 
of Holy Week, the first Easter Sunday, and 
the days which followed. Mr. Denker, a 
novelist and playwright, makes use of his 
experience with religious drama to recreate 
a series of memorable events as witnessed 
by young Daniel, nephew of Peter the 
Apostle. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. John Tottle. 
HORACE MANN. Cecile P. Edwards. 
JOHN SMITH. Miriam E. Mason. 
JUAN PONCE DE LEON. Bernardine 

Bailey. 
SAM HOUSTON. Joseph Olgin. Hough- 
ton Miffin, $1.95 each. 

Five biographies serve to introduce the 

Piper Books. A stated aim of the publishers 


is to contribute material of a high interest 
nature and on a low level of reading dif- 
ficulty. Thus, this series will be useful to 
all three intermediate grades, and also to 
many readers of junior high school age. 
Lively and readable, these books are a good 
addition, as well, to the American history 
and biography shelves for children. 


A FISH IS NOT A PET. May N. Tabak, 

ill. by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey, $2.50. 
A tale that will captivate the moppet and 
may cause panic among the parents! A 
convalescing tonsils-less girl, blessed with 
a generous uncle named Rosario, becomes 
the owner of Grover the guppy, Parker the 
parakeet, and Trumball the turtle. She is 
not satisfied with any of these things be- 
cause everyone knows that a pet must 
have four legs, a voice, and a tail. The 
uncle comes through with Licorice the 
poodle, and her parents, who must be soft- 
headed as well as soft-hearted, allow her 
to keep the entire menagerie. 


NEW THINGS TO DRAW AND HOW 
TO DRAW THEM. Doug Anderson. 


Dodd, $2.75. 


A magazine and newspaper illustrator gives 
easy drawing instructions to the beginner. 
The book’s flyleaves contain the basic lines 
which the young student should first prac- 
tice, while the contents are samples of step- 
by-step sketching. A good addition to a 
subject area where it is needed and will 
be used. 


WHY YOU ARE YOU. Amram Scheinfeld. 
Abelard-Schuman, $3.50. 


The author of several popular adult books 
on heredity makes generous use of illustra- 
tions to reinforce his textual explanations 
for children. Mr. Scheinfeld indicates basic 
factors in the development of the individual 
from the moment of conception to the years 
of childhood growth. He explores reasons 
for differences in personalities, includes a 
thoughtful discussion of the races and na- 
tionalities of mankind, and looks briefly at 
some of the changes, both physical and 
psychological, which the pre - adolescent 
child can anticipate as part of his later 
growth. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mrs. RACHEL SANBORN 


Extension Librarian, Exeter Branch 
N. H. State Library. 


THE BYZANTINES. Thomas Caldecott 
Chubb. World, $2.95. 


The fabulous history of Constantinople 
and the Byzantine empire is vividly por- 
trayed in this short well-written account 
of a great culture of early civilization. This 
vast empire, the crossroads of the world 
bridging East and West, renowned for its 
shining copper towers, glittering palaces 
and immense wealth, defended and pre- 
served Christian principles, and developed 
a culture which included literature, the 
famous Byzantine art and tapestries, edu- 
cation, and existed as a great worldpower 
for centuries. Fascinating reading as well 
as good reference material. 


JET NAVIGATOR. Rutherford Montgom- 
ery & Col. Grover Heiman, USAF. Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75. 


Aviation Cadet Bob Williams had one 
great ambition that was to be a jet pilot, 
but due to an eye imperfection he was 
forced to give up his training and was 
transferred to navigation school. Disap- 
pointed and somewhat rebellious, he carried 
on his new duties with half-hearted interest 
until he was called upon to make an emer- 
gency landing when the crew is attacked 
by an armed enemy agent on a SAC flight. 
An exciting story with authentic Air Force 
background. 


NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM. Virginia S. 
Eifert. Dodd, Mead, $3.00. 


The firing on Fort Sumter opens this story 
of Abraham Lincoln’s years in the White 
House, and follows through the Civil War 
recounting the tragedies and triumphs of 
the War between the States. This final 
volume of the chronological narratives 
which the author has written about this 


great American emphasizes the sadness but 
also the strength of his sensitive nature qa 
tragic events took place, describes the Ling 
coln family life and ends with the tragedy 
of his assassination. 


NOT AN IOTA. Pauline H. Coleman, 
Dodd, Mead, $2.75. } 


Jean Fleming overhears a conversation 
from which she learns that she has be 

pledged to the Iota sorority because hee ; 
mother was a former president, and not 
for her own qualifications. Hurt and un : 
happy, she becomes uncooperative and 
discourages friendship, but finally realizes 
that they really want her for her own 
outstanding qualities. Interesting college’ 
background and a good romance for the 
High school group. 


THEY STAND INVINCIBLE. Robert 
Merrill Bartlett. Crowell, $3.50. 


Each of the “Men who are reshaping the’ 
world” of whom the author speaks has’ 
given much to the cause of peace and jus-’ 
tice throughout the world. Dr. Bartlett has’ 
talked with these men, and in these short’ 
biographies brings us the great sacrifices’ 
and strength of purpose which such men_ 
as Kagawa, the Christian leader of Japan, | 
Arthur Holly Compton, Albert Schweitzer, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and many others’ 
have devoted to furthering peace and un- 
derstanding. 


TRIPLE PLAY. Robert Sidney Bowen. 
Lothrop, $2.75. 


An exciting baseball story. 19-year-old” 
Danny Logan is called up from the farm 
club to replace the Boston Bison’s injured 
second baseman. A brilliant rookie player, ’ 
he became unknowingly involved in a/ 
blackmail threat, but through the help of | 
a friend, and the memory of his father, © 
he defied “the Mob,” and plays to win,” 
coming through with an amazing triple | 
play which clinched the pennant. Good 
reading for older boys. 








